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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 
From their inception in New Zealand in 1816, until the end of Received 20 March 2018 
the century in some cases, most mission schools in the colony Accepted 27 January 2019 
maintained instruction solely in the Maori language. However, KEYWORDS 

from the 1840s, successive colonial governments promoted a Maori; language; missionary; 
secular schooling system in which English would be the lan- colonial; secular 

guage in which students were taught, principally because 

Maori was seen as an impediment to the governments’ assim- 

ilationist ideology. The 1880 Native Schools Code, devised by 

the first Inspector of New Zealand’s Native Schools, James 

Pope, was one of the final major steps in this era in advancing 

this assimilationist ideal through the country’s education sys- 

tem. Pope’s initiative was partly a continuation of state policy 

that had existed in some form since the 1840s, but it also 

served as the most explicit statement to that time of how 

the government intended to use schooling to incorporate 

Maori into colonial society. 


Introduction 


In 1816, Anglican missionaries founded the first European school in New Zealand. 
Its purpose, as far as the missionaries were concerned, was primarily to teach 
literacy to Maori so that the country’s indigenous population would be able to 
read the Bible for themselves, in their own language.’ However, from the perspective 
of Maori who hosted, helped establish these schools, contributed to their resourcing 
and in some cases eventually became teachers themselves, their purpose was to 
acquire the ‘technology’ of literacy as part of a strategy for ‘long-term political 
interaction’ with the colonists.” The extent of Maori agency in this relationship 
challenges the traditional rendition of the introduction of European schooling in the 
country, with its dependence on the binary of ‘the active, dominant settler-teacher 
and the subjected native recipient’.’ 
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One of the most significant features of the early mission schools was that instruction 
was exclusively in Te Reo Maori (the Maori language).* This principle of evangelising 
using the language of the local communities was a long-established one in the 
Protestant tradition, but began to be undermined from the mid-1840s, when the 
colonial government introduced measures that promoted English as the language of 
instruction in all the country’s schools. 

By the 1880s, the Maori population was below that of the number of settlers in New 
Zealand, most of the Native Schools had closed, and English was not only the majority 
language in the country but was also on the ascendance. However, efforts were still 
being made by governments to restrict the use of Te Reo Maori, particularly in schools, 
principally because it was believed that the language was an impediment to Maori being 
assimilated into the colonial economy and society. One of the final major steps during 
the nineteenth century in advancing this assimilationist ideal through the country’s 
education system came in the form of the 1880 Native Schools Code, which was devised 
by the first Inspector of New Zealand’s Native Schools, James Pope. This paper surveys 
the policies of missionaries and governments in the field of Maori education leading to 
Pope devising his Code, and evaluates contemporary European attitudes towards Maori 
society, education and Te Reo Maori, before reviewing the influence of the Code on Te 
Reo Maori, and on Maori education overall in the ensuing two decades. To some extent, 
Pope’s initiative was a continuation of state policy that had existed in some form since 
the 1840s. However, many aspects of his Code reveal both an unprecedentedly detailed 
and considered approach towards the issue of Te Reo Maori in Native Schools, and an 
intent by the state to codify more explicitly government preferences for Maori educa- 
tion more generally. 


The historical setting of Te Reo Maori in the colonial era 


Apart from a few brief word-lists created from 1769 by scientists, mariners and regional 
officials, no serious effort was made to convert Te Reo Maori into a written language 
until missionaries began producing lexicons, textbooks and, later, translations of parts 
of the Bible for Maori students and converts from the second decade of the nineteenth 
century.’ Even when New Zealand became a British colony in 1840, the population 
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1777, in The Journals of Captain James Cook: The Voyage of the Resolution and Discovery, 1776-1780, Part 2, ed. John 
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(Wellington: Victoria University Press, 1997), 18; Samuel Lee and Thomas Kendall, A Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Language of New Zealand (London: The Church Missionary Society, 1820); Richard Davis, September 11, 1827, in John 
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balance that year (roughly 2000 mainly British settlers and approximately 120,000 
Māori) meant that instruction exclusively in Te Reo Maori was an easier route for 
proselytising than attempting to teach over 98% of the country’s inhabitants first to 
learn another language. Moreover, as missionaries monopolised Maori education dur- 
ing the first three decades of European settlement, their de facto ‘policy’ of teaching in 
Te Reo Maori’ served, among other purposes, as a means of maintaining their mono- 
poly on the syllabus for Maori education, which was obviously centred on converting 
students to Christianity. As Josiah Pratt, the Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, put it to the missionary Thomas Kendall in 1818, ‘[w]e much approve of 
your plan of beginning to instruct the children first in their own language, as being 
the most likely way to interest them’.’° Instruction in the mission schools thus 
remained only in Te Reo Maori in this period. 

However, from the 1840s, the colony’s government attempted to spread its influence 
in a range of public-policy areas, which in the case of Native Schools initially manifested 
itself in the form of Governor Robert FitzRoy’s 1844 Native Exemption Ordinance. The 
purpose of this ordinance was to accelerate the assimilation of Maori into settler society 
though proposing that English become the primary language of instruction in the 
country’s schools.’ However, while it did not take effect because of political volatility 
in the colony at the time,!? three years later Governor George Grey’s Education 
Ordinance did gain some traction. It promoted a state (as opposed to missionary) 
school system for the country, and provided funding to non-state schools on the 
condition that they offered ‘instruction in the English language’.'* This was a further 
step towards assimilation," and forced some of the mission schools to admit English 
(to varying degrees) in their teaching.” In addition to the colonial government's 
enthusiasm to advance the use of English in Native Schools, by the 1850s some 
Maori parents were also favouring instruction solely in English for their children. 
They saw learning English as a means of opening up opportunities for their children 
in the country.’” 


Dorothy Urlich, ‘Migrations of the North Island Maoris 1800-1840: A Systems View of Migration’, New Zealand 
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Distribution’, New Zealand Geographer 6, no. 1 (1950): 35-52. 
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no. 3 (2013): 221. 
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From the 1850s, demographic changes in New Zealand were heavily influencing the 
displacement of Te Reo Maori by English in the country’s schools. By 1858, the settler 
population had risen to 59,328, overtaking for the first time the number of Maori in the 
country (which had fallen to 55,336).'® The decline in New Zealand’s indigenous population 
was interpreted by some officials as being the result of a failure by Maori to assimilate 
sufficiently into European culture. This resulted in further calls from officials to ensure, as far 
as was practicable, that English was installed as the language of instruction in all the country’s 
schools. As William Fitzherbert, a Native School Inspector, put it in 1858, ‘the teaching of the 
English language [should be] made the prominent feature of instruction’ in Native Schools.’ 

There was simultaneously a change of heart among missionaries in some of the Native 
Schools. They were increasingly seeing themselves and the Native Schools in which they 
taught as beacons of civilisation in their surrounding Maori communities, and in order to 
further the cause of that civilisation they had come to appreciate the need for English to 
replace Te Reo Maori in schools for the sake of the future of their students.”° 

Education in Te Reo Maori was dealt a further blow in the 1860s, when war broke 
out in parts of the country - something which Governor Gore Browne linked in June 
1860 in part to the country’s linguistic division.” In areas such as the Waikato, many 
Maori children were withdrawn from their schools by their parents as the fighting and 
the political polarisation in the area intensified.” In some areas Native School atten- 
dance dropped by half and never recovered, even after the wars were over.” 

Another assimilationist measure was initiated by the government in 1867 with the 
passage of the Native Schools Act, which provided for the establishment of secular 
Native Schools that would be under government rather than church control. The Act 
also stipulated that ‘[n]o school shall receive any grant unless it is shown ... that the 
English language and the ordinary subjects of primary English education are taught by a 
competent teacher and that the instruction is carried on in the English language as far 
as practicable’.** Some of the ambitions of this statute were advanced further in the 
1877 Education Act,” which specified the various subjects that would be taught in state 


'8ctatistics New Zealand, ‘Principal Results for 1858 Census, Aboriginal Native Population - Appendix H' (Wellington: 
Statistics New Zealand, 2017), n.p. 

‘William Fitzherbert, in ‘Reports on Native Schools 1858’, Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives 
[AJHR], Session |, E-01 (Auckland: House of Representatives, 1858), 55. 

?°Hugh Carleton, ‘Further Report on Schools in the Province of Auckland’, in ‘Reports on Native Schools 1858’, AJHR, 
Session |, E-01 (Auckland: House of Representatives, 1858), 77; William Russell, ‘Report on Schools in the Province of 
Auckland’, February 16, 1858, AJHR, Session |, E-01 (Auckland: House of Representatives, 1858), 60; and William 
Fitzherbert, in ‘Reports on Native Schools 1858’, AJHR, Session |, E-01 (Auckland: House of Representatives, 1858), 55. 

2'Thomas Browne, ‘Address of His Excellency the Governor to Maori Chiefs Assembled at Waitemata on the 10th of 
June 1860’, in ‘Further Papers Relative to Native Affairs’, in AJHR, Session |, E-01 (Auckland, 1860), 34. 

?2Ngapare Hopa, ‘Land and Re-empowerment: The Waikato Case’, in The Anthropology of Power, ed. Angela Cheater 
(London: Routledge, 2005), 101; David McCann, Whatiwhatihoe: The Waikato Raupatu Claim (Wellington: Huia 
Publishers, 2001), 25-130; John Gorst, ‘Report of J. E. Gorst, Esq., Inspector of Schools’, in AJHR, Session |, E-04 
(Auckland: House of Representatives, 1862), 6-8; John Morgan, in Benjamin Wells, The History of Taranaki (New 
Plymouth: Edmonson & Avery, 1878), 167-8; George Cooper, ‘Report from G. S. Cooper, Esq., Resident Magistrate, 
Napier’, in ‘Reports on the Social and Political State of the Natives in Various Districts at the Time of the Arrival of Sir 
G. F. Bowen’, in AJHR, Session |, A-04 (Wellington: House of Representatives, 1868), 13; Marion Grau, Rethinking 
Mission in the Postcolony: Salvation, Society and Subversion (London: A&C Black, 2011), 226; and Sarah Dingle, ‘Gospel 
Power for Civilization: The CMS Missionary Perspective on Maori Culture 1830-1860’ (PhD thesis, University of 
Adelaide, 2009), 131-48. 

23Gorst, ‘General Report’, 11. 

24S. 21, Native Schools Act 1867. Also see James Richmond, in New Zealand Parliamentary Debates[NZPD], vol. 1, pt. 2, 
August 13 to October 10, 1867 (Wellington: G. Didsbury, 1867), 862. 
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schools (with Te Reo Maori excluded from this list, chiefly because it was perceived as a 
barrier to assimilation), and the School Attendance Act 1894, which made Maori 
school attendance compulsory.” 

The Native Schools Act effectively cast Native Schools as transitional institutions in 
the minds of government officials. Once all Maori children had been brought into the 
state system, the Native Schools would no longer serve any purpose. By the end of the 
1870s, it seemed more certain that at any time since 1815 that Te Reo Maori was 
receding in the country’s schools as the language of instruction, and that for demo- 
graphic, political and ideological reasons this trajectory was practically certain to 
continue for the remainder of the century. 


Te Reo Maori in the colonial education system 


While it would be an overgeneralisation to depict settler attitudes in late nineteenth- 
century New Zealand as being universally opposed to Te Reo Maori, there was none- 
theless a considerable degree of consensus among Europeans when it came opinions on 
the role of the language in the colony and, particularly, how it intersected with issues of 
civilisation and progress. A few examples from the decade leading up to Pope’s Code 
give an impression of the dimensions of popular European sentiment on the place of Te 
Reo Maori in the country. 

In 1870, William Reynolds, a Member of the House of Representatives, told Parliament 
how he ‘considered that it was the greatest absurdity’ to have members in the House who 
could speak only Te Reo Maori.”* It was a view endorsed by the Wellington Independent the 
following year, which told its readers that it was a ‘mistake’ to allow Te Reo Maori to be 
spoken in Parliament, and ‘an error’ that missionaries continued to insist that Maori be able 
to speak and be taught at school in their own language.” 

The reason for much of this settler antipathy towards Te Reo Maori was that it was 
seen as an impediment to the prospects of Maori advancing in the colony. A Lyttelton 
Times report on the arrival of an English-speaking teacher in a rural Native School in 
1872, for example, expressed the view that this appointment was part of the process of 
‘disseminating civilisation more widely’ in the country.” The same year, one journalist 
suggested that through instructing Maori youth at schools in English, they would 
overcome ‘the miserable condition of their parents’, and would be ‘trained to appreciate 
our customs, respect our laws, participate freely with us in the rich stores of our 
literature, and to be co-workers with us in the evolutions [sic] of civilization’.*! As 
part of the process of assimilating Maori into the world of Europeans in the colony, 
displacing Te Reo Maori with English was depicted as an important element. 

From the viewpoint of the Methodist missionary Robert Ward, the combination 
of schooling and living among Europeans was the most effective means of assim- 
ilating Maori. The most promising way of introducing among the native people 


?©Alan Ward, A Show of Justice: Racial ‘Amalgamation’ in Nineteenth Century New Zealand (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1973), 308; ss. 10, 84 (1), (2), 89, Education Act 1877. 

27The School Attendance Act 1894. 

8William Reynolds, in NZPD, vol. 8, July 21 to August 12, 1870, 246. 

2° Wellington Independent, November 3, 1871, 2. 

3° yttelton Times, May 27, 1872, 3. 

"Otago Daily Times, July 3, 1872, 5. 
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generally the blessings of skilled labour and superior education’, he wrote in 1872, 
‘must be by stirring up among them a strong desire to learn, and by attaching them 
to the settlers for this purpose’.°* And by the following year there were signs that 
this process was already under way. The settler John St John observed in 1873 that 
‘village schools are starting up in all directions; schools where instruction in the 
English language is a sine qua non, and where every effort is made to train the 
youthful mind into the ways of European thought.’ However, St John acknowledged 
that it could take generations before ‘a complete revulsion [sic] can be made in the 
habits and reason of an entire race’.** 

Maori were not merely passive bystanders, though, in this trend to enforce English as 
the sole language in the country’s schools. The politician Robert Hart told Parliament in 
1873 that Maori progress was best achieved by making available to them ‘the education 
which we have had’, and followed this up with an assertion that ‘there is a desire on the 
part of the Natives for education, and especially in the English language’.** Some Maori 
appeared to favour their children learning English in schools, most likely for the 
economic opportunities they believed it would open up for their communities. Maori 
were thus not just the passive recipients of the colonialists’ education system, but 
exercised agency in the way they participated in that system. Learning English did 
not mean that Maori were surrendering their culture or indigenous language. Rather, 
learning English was part of a Maori strategy for accommodating the changes being 
brought about in New Zealand. As Spencer von Sturmer, the Resident Magistrate in 
Hokianga, reported in 1872: 


[t]here is a rapidly increasing desire amongst the people for the establishment of schools in 
their midst, for the education of their young men and children in the English language, as 


they begin to see that without such knowledge they will hold but a poor position in the 
> 35 


future of the Colony’. 


However, this presented an existential challenge for those Native Schools where the 
missionaries continued to insist that all instruction be in Te Reo Maori. Yet, even 
Missionary sentiment seemed to be shifting in this period. In 1876, the Reverend 
William Rowse explained to the readers of the Auckland Star that years of missionary 
work in the Hokianga area had made Maori there “almost civilised’ and, as part of that 
trend, ‘before long the Maori language would die out’.*° Here, the removal of Te Reo 
Maori was linked explicitly with the advancement of Maori society. The impetus behind 
the desire to expunge Te Reo Maori from schools (and then from the country alto- 
gether) was closely connected with the belief that Maori had the potential to advance to 
the same degree of civilisation as the English had attained. As the missionary James 
Buller argued in 1878: 


lilf, for example, forty or fifty bright lads - sons of chiefs — had been placed in schools with 
young English gentlemen, until thoroughly educated ... many, if not all, of them would, by 


32Robert Ward, Life Among the Maories of New Zealand (London: C. Lamb, 1872), 300. 
33John St John, Pakeha Rambles Through Maori Lands (Wellington: Robert Burrett, 1873), 95. 
34Robert Hart, in NZPD, vol. 8, July 15 to August 27, 1873, 22. 

35Reports from Officers in Native Districts’, in AJHR, 1872 Session |, F-03, 4. 

364uckland Star, November 30, 1876, 3. 
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their superior knowledge and refined taste, be ... closely bound to us by sympathy... 
What a power might they have been for civilization!*” 


There was no room at all in these missionary visions of the future for Te Reo Maori. On 
the contrary, unless English became the language of instruction in schools, the Maori 
would ‘make no further progress’.**® 

Views like these — that denied Te Reo Maori had any value for New Zealand’s future - 
had a pedigree that extended back to the beginning of the century.*’ The language was not 
only considered by Europeans to be deficient in itself, but was also regarded as an obstacle 
to civilising Māori.“ Schools were at the forefront of this civilising mission, and by the 
1870s many Maori had been drawn - in varying degrees — into this assimilationist outlook 
for the country.*’ As an example, in 1876, a Ngāti Rehia community petitioned the 
government to build schools in the area so that their children ‘should be taught the 
English language, and all the knowledge which you the Europeans possess’. According to 
the petitioners, such a development would be ‘for the benefit of both races.“ 

Against this backdrop of apparently increasing support from both Maori and settlers for 
English to be installed as the language of instruction in all state schools, changes were 
occurring in the way the government administered Maori education that were to culminate 
in a more overtly assimilationist state policy in Maori education. The first major development 
in this area took place on 1 July 1879, when responsibility for Native Schools was shifted from 
the Native Department to the recently formed Education Department.“ This was significant 
because while the Native Department had tended to focus on administering Native Schools, 
and to some extent was preoccupied mainly with matters related to student attendance,“ the 
brief of the Education Department encompassed curriculum issues and teaching quality, and 
was concerned with assimilating Maori into a unitary state education system, rather than 
maintaining the status quo in the Native Schools (where there was still, for example, no 
uniform curriculum or teacher standards, and where it was still regarded as acceptable for Te 
Reo Maori to be spoken).*” The 1879 report by the Minister of Education (the first report from 
the Minister that encompassed the Native Schools) made more explicit than in the reports 
previously submitted by the Native Minister that Te Reo Maori ‘ought to be very little, if at all, 
used’ in any schools.*° And for several months from July 1879, the Education Department also 
sent its own inspectors to examine the state of the Native Schools, and concluded that many of 
the teachers lacked even a basic knowledge ‘of the technicalities of teaching and school 
management beyond that which they have acquired in the course of their experience in the 


37 James Buller, Forty Years in New Zealand (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1878), 491. 

38Samuel Martin, New Zealand in a Series of Letters (London: Simmonds & Ward, 1845), 313. 

3°Paul Moon, Ka Ngaro Te Reo: Māori Language Under Siege in the Nineteenth Century (Dunedin: Otago University Press, 
2016), 43-6. 

Minister of Education, Report to the General Assembly, in AJHR, 1880 Session |, H-01a, 21. 

“Kuni Jenkins and Kay Morris Matthews, ‘Knowing Their Place: The Political Socialisation of Maori Women in New 
Zealand Through Schooling Policy and Practice, 1867-1969’, Women’s History Review 7, no. 1 (1998): 86. 

42Petition of Wi Te Hakiro and 336 others’, in AJHR, 1876, Session I, J-04, 1-3. Also see John Ewing and Jack Shallcrass, 
eds., An Introduction to Maori Education (Wellington: New Zealand University Press, 1970), 30, cited in Aroha Durie, 
‘Emancipatory Maori Education: Speaking from the Heart’, Language Culture and Curriculum 11, no. 3 (1998): 297-308. 

43-Correspondence relating to the Transfer of Native Schools to the Education Department’, in AJHR, 1879 Session II, H-O1a. 

Papers Relating to Native Schools’, in AJHR, 1879 Session II, G-02, 1-17. 

Colin McGeorge, ‘James Pope’s Textbooks for New Zealand Native Schools’, New Zealand Journal of Educational 
Studies 1, no. 1 (1966): 1. 

46'Second Annual Report of the Minister of Education’, in AJHR, 1879, Session |, H-02, 109. 
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positions which they now occupy’.”” By 1880, the circumstances were thus ripe for reform by 
the government in the way that Maori children were educated in the colony. 


The Native Schools Code 1880 


As part of the Education Department’s assumption of responsibility for Maori educa- 
tion, in January 1880 the Education Secretary appointed James Pope, who had taught in 
various schools in New Zealand, as organising inspector for the country’s Native 
Schools, and prior to that, as a headmaster in Australia.** The variation Pope subse- 
quently uncovered in areas such as curriculum content, assessment, teaching practice, 
school facilities and reading resources in the Native Schools (and, to a lesser extent, 
Maori boarding schools)?’ was sufficient cause for concern to prompt him to attempt to 
institute a standardised set of criteria for colony’s Native Schools.’ For most of his time 
as Inspector, Pope made a point of travelling extensively throughout the country, 
visiting various Maori communities and schools, and building up sense of the state of 
Maori education in the country. The result of his early period of investigations, and the 
concerns that arose from them, was the Native Schools Code 1880, which was presented 
to Parliament on 4 June 1880, and came into force two months later.°' Through its 24 
articles, Pope’s vision for the future of Maori education in the country was laid out. 

The first article, whose position in the Code presumably indicates the priority Pope 
afforded it, dealt with the establishment of new Native Schools. Ostensibly, these would be 
state schools for Maori, but with the proviso that the Maori communities in which they were 
placed would have to contribute a suitable site (of no less than two acres) and possibly some 
money as well. And, once appointed, the teacher in these schools would have to keep a ‘model 
garden’ that was ‘enclosed with a neat picket fence’ as an example for Maori in the commu- 
nity to follow.” Civilisation would thus radiate beyond the walls of the classroom, with the 
surrounding Maori communities drawn into these schools’ assimilationist mission. 

It was not just the gardens, though, that Pope envisaged as being archetypes to which 
Maori could aspire. Where possible, he favoured a married couple to be appointed as 
teachers to each Native School and, in keeping with Victorian ideals of gender roles, the 
husband would be the master of the school, while the wife would be the ‘sewing 
mistress’. Moreover, teaching in English and extending European civilisation into 
Maori communities were depicted as two sides of the same coin. The Code intended 
that the teachers, ‘by their kindness, their diligence, and their probity [would] exercise a 
beneficial influence on all the natives in their district’, while ‘[i]n all cases, English is to 
be used’ as the language of instruction, with the exception that in junior classes, ‘the 
Maori language may be used for the purpose of making the children acquainted with 
the meanings of English words and sentences’.’? This, of course, presupposed that 
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teachers had sufficient knowledge of Te Reo Maori at the time of their appointment, 
which was far from certain by this point in the century. 

Section Four of the Code emphasised the importance of English in the Native 
Schools’ curriculum. For the youngest students (in standards one and two), a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of English words was expected, as was the ability to translate some 
common words from Te Reo Maori into English. By standard four, students in the 
Native School would be expected to comprehend the meaning of large portions of text 
in English, and to ‘speak and understand English fairly well, and to clearly understand 
the difference between such expressions as I see, I saw, I shall see, I may see &c.’.°* Into 
this linguistic assimilation were added elements of cultural assimilation. Those Maori 
students who performed well under the Code - either academically or in areas such as 
punctuality and attendance - would be rewarded in ways that emphasised the values of 
settler society. Successful students would each be given a ‘Reward Book’ - story books 
that were ‘likely to be interesting to young Maoris’. They would also be given materials 
for games such as cricket, quoits, football, croquet and tennis, and subsidies would be 
provided for each school to buy a harmonium, because it was ‘desirable that Maori 
children should learn singing and acquire a taste for music generally’. 

The cultural orientation of some of the reading material provided to the Native 
Schools gives a further indication of the way in which these schools were to be used to 
absorb Maori into the social and cultural world of the settlers. The Code specified that, on 
request, the Education Department would supply to any Native School copies of The 
Illustrated London News, The Graphic or Harper’s Weekly, which were popular British 
illustrated magazines of the era." Pope’s plan was that these publications be used in the 
schools for a month, after which time they would be given to the local Maori community 
to use.” The dissemination of these magazines, like much else in the Code, was designed 
to set expectations in the Native Schools and their surrounding Maori communities as to 
what the cultural, literary and social ideals were to which Maori should aspire. 

Yet another feature of the European world that Pope hoped to transpose to Maori 
communities through his Code was the specific sort of gender division that existed in 
settler society.” Maori girls would be taught to sew clothes, which they could then buy 
for the cost of the materials (with the sewing teacher required to keep accounts of the 
sales and purchases associated with this enterprise). In addition, one girl at a time (but 
not boys) was permitted under the Code’s provisions to live with married teachers. The 
conditions were that they attend school regularly, and that they be treated as boarders 
rather than servants. These boarding arrangements had a maximum duration of three 
months for each girl, and teachers taking on a Maori girl as a boarder would receive an 
allowance from the Education Department.”” 
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However, in the midst of this strongly assimilationist policy statement, there were what 
appeared to be small concessions to the culture of the pupils in the Native Schools in Pope’s 
Code. Teachers hoping to advance in their professional grading were required to be able to 
translate a passage from the Maori Bible into English, and to be able to translate common 
sentences in Te Reo Maori used in conversation. Furthermore, these teachers would have to 
possess a knowledge of ‘Maori traditions; indigenous productions and their uses; [and] Maori 
customs’.°° Such concessions did not appear because of any sympathy Pope had for Te Reo 
Maori, but came from the acknowledgement that for most Maori students in this period 
English was their second language, and so some sort of accommodation was needed if the 
eventual transition to an English-only Native School system was to be achieved. Pope 
structured the school levels in his Code so that as students advanced through the schools, 
the presence of English in the classrooms would increase substantially and they would thereby 
eventually be weaned off dependence on their mother tongue. The was part of a pedagogical 
approach that, on the surface, seemed contradictory: using Te Reo Maori while simulta- 
neously being keen for English to usurp it. It was universally supported (Pope’s assistant, 
William Bird, for example, was more rigid on his insistence that English be used), but Pope 
was more accommodating of Te Reo Maori being used, albeit as a ‘transitional’ language while 
English made advances among Maori students.”’ 

Other parts of the Code dealt mainly with administrative matters, such as the 
structure of salaries for teachers, which were linked to student attendance and academic 
performance. Salaries ranged from £80 to £225 per annum and, through successfully 
completing examinations and increasing the length of service, teachers could expect to 
rise through the pay-scales.~ 

Of course, these state-funded Native Schools were modelled closely on their missionary- 
sponsored predecessors. However, despite this religious paternity, under Pope’s code the 
Native Schools that the government established and funded were to remain firmly secular. 
There are several possible reasons for this, including Pope’s own views on Church schools, the 
emergence of Maori sects in recent decades that were considered to be hostile to the Crown®” 
and, perhaps most likely, the need to enforce a clear distinction in the minds of Maori pupils 
and their parents between the state’s incarnation of the Natives Schools and the missionary 
versions that preceded them. To this end, Pope insisted that the school buildings be used only 
for teaching. They could not serve as an alternative for a marae, a community hall, and 
explicitly not be used for any religious purposes unless the Minister of Education personally 
sanctioned otherwise. 

From some of the broader aspects of Maori education, Pope used parts of his Code to focus 
in on the minutiae of operation of the Native Schools — right down to the type of brooms and 
galvanised buckets that would be used for cleaning the school houses. And there could be no 
deviation from these stipulations without the express permission of the Education 
Department.®° Details were also supplied in the Code on the textbooks that were to be used 
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(some of which were written by Pope).®° Significantly, there were no texts at all in Te Reo 
Maori, and the ones in English were all British in origin. The principal textbook would be 
various levels of the Royal Reader,®’ which was published by the Scottish firm Thomas Nelson 
in response to the enactment of compulsory primary schooling in Britain. This British 
orientation of reading content helped frame the cultural boundaries of education in the colony 
for Maori as well as European students. New Zealand was little more than - in the popular 
phrase of the period — ‘the Britain of the south’,’ and Maori were expected, like everyone else, 
to accept this depiction of the cultural as well as political orientation of the colony. 

Again, though, as in the case for senior teachers to be required by the Code to know some 
Te Reo Maori, Pope was aware that the prescribed British reading materials would not initially 
be an ideal fit for Maori students, and so promised that the Education Department would 
shortly be producing ‘Reading Books for special use in Maori schools’, which would contain 
some text in Te Reo Maori (Pope himself was a fluent speaker of Te Reo Maori).”° The role of 
the indigenous language was complex at this time. When reporting on a visit to Tokumaru 
Bay Native School in 1892, Pope acknowledged that teachers could use Te Reo Maori as a 
means of assisting pupils to grasp the meaning of some English words, and went as far as to 
recommend that teachers should be more familiar with Te Reo Maori as a way of improving 
the quality and value of their lessons.” However, this was not so much a concession to the 
indigenous language as an acknowledgement that English had still not penetrated sufficiently 
into many Maori communities, and so some sort of interim compromise was needed to usher 
Maori students into the English-speaking world, and assimilate them.” 

In a number of sections in the Code, its assimilationist intentions extended beyond 
the students in the Native Schools and encompassed the surrounding Maori commu- 
nities. This was most pronounced in Section Sixteen, which prescribed the roles of 
school committees. In every school district, there would be a committee of five 
members - all of whom would be ‘Maoris or half-castes’ - who would be elected 
annually by the parents in the district. The main task of the committees would be to 
ensure that attendance at the schools was maintained. The committees’ other tasks 
included ensuring that enough firewood was available for the schools, and that the 
buildings were kept clean.” One of the effects of instituting this Maori governance was 
to make the wider community play a role in the changes that Pope conceived for his 
new Native Schools, in addition to providing ‘a minimal degree of protection for the 
Maori families to have their voices heard’ in the running of the schools.“ 
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The influence and legacy of Pope’s code 


The Native Schools Code came into effect on 1 August 1880 and was one of the final 
major policy initiatives affecting Maori education in the nineteenth century. Its influ- 
ence, however, is difficult to measure with absolute certainty because some of its 
underlying principles, such as providing reading materials in English for Maori stu- 
dents, standardising what was taught in the Native Schools and integrating Maori 
students into the mainstream school system, were reflective of existing trends in 
Maori education rather than representing any radical departure. However, there were 
enough sections in the Code that augured either for change from what had gone before 
in the government’s involvement in Native Schools, or an intensification of previous 
approaches in this area that it is possible to detect general developments stemming from 
the Code in the ensuing two decades following its implementation. 

What emerges from reports on the Native Schools in the wake of the enactment of 
Pope’s Code is that his scheme ‘imparted a healthful stimulus to the work of all the 
schools’. In the first full year of the Code’s implementation, attendances at the Native 
Schools were up (from 1366 to 1623 students), and nine new schools had been opened. 
Pope also noted that average daily attendance rates were now higher (albeit marginally) 
than in the country’s mainstream state schools.” There was still work to do, though. Many 
of the Native School buildings were below the acceptable standards, with some described as 
‘undesirable’, and resources and furniture were still in short supply in some areas. 

Yet, despite such shortcomings, overall, the changes occurring in the Native Schools 
in the year since Pope’s Code came into effect were noticeable. School inspectors made 
special note of the character of these schools, reporting that their average ‘tone’ was 
higher than that of their European equivalents. The reason given for this was that 


A European school ... often is kept going long after its tone has become seriously 
defective. In a Maori school this is not possible. If the pupils have once lost their respect 
for and their confidence in the master, the school cannot go on at all. The children then 
simply leave the school, and it is useless to attempt to get them to attend it.” 


The Education Department acknowledged that the only remedy for any school in such 
circumstances was to replace its master. This epitomised one of the central features of 
Pope’s Code: an assimilationist imperative which acknowledged the different expecta- 
tions of Maori students, and an assumption that simply dismantling Maori cultural 
mores” and removing Te Reo Maori completely would be counter-productive to Maori 
students. Evolution rather than revolution was the modus by which Pope hoped to 
achieve what he saw as the further civilisation of Maori. 

Within four years of the Code coming into effect, 19 Native Schools (sometimes 
referred to as Village Schools) had been established by the Education Department, of 
which 16 were ‘flourishing’ (with the remaining three suffering from epidemics that had 
caused 12 student deaths and that had temporarily closed the affected schools).”” 
However, Pope still saw challenges in implementing his Code, which he attributed to 
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the circumstances prevailing in certain Maori communities. In March 1884 he made 
reference to “Native ignorance and neglect of sanitary laws’ as reasons for irregular 
attendance, along with ‘Native improvidence, and consequent remittent starvation’, and 
the absence of ‘home control or parental discipline’ in Maori households as factors 
making the success of the Native Schools that much more challenging. Pope contended 
that these circumstances, coupled with drunkenness and indebtedness, would lead to 
the ‘extermination’ of Maori were it not for the counteracting effects of Natives Schools, 
among other influences. In this sense, Pope’s vision of his Code went beyond education 
itself, and - in his eyes at least - to prevent Maori from ‘dying out’. Still, though, 
attendances in some regions were ‘disastrous because of fever and famine’.®° 

Pope also credited improvements taking place within the classrooms of the Native 
Schools to the provisions of his Code. Many of the teachers, he assessed, seemed ‘to be 
getting that mastery of detail that distinguishes the skilful from the unskilful teacher’, 
and warned of the dangers that uninspired or lazy teachers presented to their schools.** 
But by far the biggest threat to Maori education, as Pope perceived it, was Maori 
themselves. With the Native Schools that his Code now regulated, there was the chance 
that Maori society itself could be transformed: 


young Maoris, instead of running the risk of getting into the way of spending their time in 
nearly complete idleness, varied by occasional seasons of drunkenness and debauchery 
might be fully fitted by it to take their place among the workers of the colony, and to be 
amongst the most useful of our citizens.*” 


Such views are useful not only as a gauge of senior officials’ attitudes at the time 
towards Maori in general, but also as a means of establishing the sort of environment 
Pope believed prevailed in Maori society, and for which he was convinced his Code was 
part of the remedy. 

The following year, Pope paid particular attention to the progress of the school 
committees that were formed through Section Sixteen of the Code. The number of 
inefficient committees was diminishing, and ‘[t]he Natives’, he concluded with some 
relief after five years of trying to make these committees a functioning part of the Native 
Schools, ‘are learning what their duties are, and are beginning to understand where 
their interference is needed and when it is best for them to do nothing at all’. As an 
addendum, he also noted that a few committees still thought that their main duty was 
‘to ask the Government to give them flour, sugar, ploughs, and nets’, but that the 
number of such requests was in decline, and that increasingly around the country, 
‘committee-work is done in a most businesslike [sic] and satisfactory way’. Here, then, 
was another example of the Code achieving what it had set out to do.*’ Of course, the 
issue of Pope’s partiality as both the sole deviser of the Code and the chief official 
reporting on its efficacy could be brought into question, but concerns over any bias are 
largely ameliorated by the fact that Pope’s conclusions relied on the reports of inspec- 
tors in the field, and so had at least some evidentiary basis. 
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By 1891, some of Pope’s earlier enthusiasm over ‘his’ Native Schools had waned. In 
that year’s report to Parliament, he noted that while three new schools had opened, 
seven had closed. There were various reasons for this, but a combination of a shortage 
of teachers, a lack of government funding and the beginning of a discernible trend for 
Maori to send their children to what were known as ‘European schools’ hinted at the 
possible decline of the Native Schools in the longer term.** Pope even referred in his 
1891 report to rumours that the Native Schools were about to disappear. He wrote of a 
fear in many Maori communities that their children could end up being placed under 
the control ‘of a body that will be unable if not unwilling to take proper account of the 
difficulties incidental to the education of children by alien and ... unsympathetic 
teachers’. While there may have been such rumours, it is more likely that the fear 
was Pope’s, and was brought about by a reduction in government funding for the 
Native Schools, which was manifesting itself in deteriorating buildings and fewer 
resources. And it was reduced expenditure that Pope blamed for the fall in attendance 
in some Native Schools in the final decade of the century.®° 

While Pope’s Code had represented both a consolidation and advance in state policy 
in Maori education, its implementation was far from systematic. There was a range in 
the quality of teachers, unequal access to resources, and personal pedagogical prefer- 
ences held by some teachers that were sometimes at odds with state policy meant that 
variation of and deviation from Pope’s Code was inevitable.*° To the extent that 
teachers did not adhere closely to the Code, the effectiveness of the policy is difficult 
to determine with any precision. 

Between 1896 and 1897 the number of Native Schools remained static, at 74, and the 
total roll of 2864 had changed by only two.” However, the Native Schools were hardly 
in a state of stagnation in certain areas. The spread of English - which had been one of 
the priorities in Popes Code - was resulting in a two-tier system that corresponded 
with the extent to which either English or Te Reo Maori was spoken by students. In 
those districts where English was commonly spoken, Pope noted that: 


the Maoris learn English in much the same way as they learn Maori: they ‘pick it up’. And, 
no doubt, the public-school teachers of such Maori children would wonder what all the 
pother is about. ‘Difficulty in teaching Maori children‘, they would say: ‘surely there is 
none! Maoris learn just as readily as English children.’ And this is quite true.’ 


However, if those same teachers were put in front of a class of Maori students who had 
had little exposure to English, ‘they would then feel the difficulty in full force’.* Thus, 
broader social and environmental factors played a role in the approaches Pope pre- 
scribed for teaching Maori students. In particular, his approach accommodated the 
language preferences of the communities from which the students came. 

While the more casual acquisition of English by Maori students was broadly in 
accordance with Pope’s wishes, he believed that it was preferable for these students to 
learn English ‘more analytically’, so that they could simultaneously acquire the culture 
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that came with it.” Here too, additional effort was needed to extinguish Te Reo Maori 
from the Native Schools in a more systematic way. 

Over time, social changes also had a bearing on the efficacy of Pope’s Code. By the 
close of the century, some of the animosity that had still been present in 1880 as a 
legacy of the recently concluded wars between some Maori and the Crown had faded. 
Pope observed in 1899 that, as a consequence, ‘the desire for education is beginning to 
take hold of the people, and not only are the schools that are already stablished 
appreciated, but proposals are being made for new schools’.”” However, another reason 
for growing attendances in the Native Schools was the passage of the School Attendance 
Act 1894, which required “every Native or half-caste child’ to attend school six days a 
week, and provided for a penalty of up to 40 shillings for parents who breached the 
Act.’' Pope was aware that the punitive elements in this legislation could be miscon- 
strued, and so emphasised to Parliament that it took into consideration ‘the needs of 
Maori life and of Maori habits and prejudices’, and only targeted ‘careless and ill- 
conditioned parents - recalcitrant Maoris disposed to set at nought the Committee’s 
authority and the public opinion of the settlement.” Again, while ardently assimila- 
tionist in his intent, the means Pope applied at least acknowledged that Maori culture 
had to be taken into account rather than overridden when implementing education 
policies. However, Pope’s view of Maori culture often appeared as a reductionist one, 
with its focus on ‘habits and prejudices’. 

Looking back on the two decades of the Code being in effect, in 1899, Pope regarded 
its biggest accomplishment as the change brought about in ‘the attitude of the Maoris 
towards European civilisation’, although this was obviously an exaggeration of the scale 
and impact of his reforms. He said that one of the most encouraging signs was that ‘the 
soreness caused by the Maori wars of “the sixties” is being gradually removed in most 
districts ... much of the prejudice and ill-will naturally engendered by the old trouble is 
being mitigated’. And in those districts where there was still some opposition to Native 
Schools being established, such as Parihaka, Pope argued that if these communities did 
not accept the civilisation that the schools brought, they faced destruction. “There is no 
middle path for them’, he insisted. ‘Hakas, poi dances, and feasting never yet saved the 
souls alive of any tribe or nation, and never will.” 


Conclusion 


Pope’s Code was not so much a radical departure from existing attitudes - held by 
officials, politicians and a large portion of settler society — as a distillation of these views 
into a concise scheme that was then applied as government policy for the remainder of 
the nineteenth century (and into the early years of the following one). Its emphases 
were on replacing Te Reo Maori with English as the language of instruction in the 
Native Schools as well as the language spoken among its students, and on assimilating 
these students into the colonial society that by the 1880s was numerically and culturally 
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dominant in the country. From Pope’s perspective, this mission was not about attacking 
the language and culture of Maori for the sake of it but, rather, was a necessary and 
essentially humanitarian measure in order to enable Maori to play a greater role in the 
life of the country. The effect on Te Reo Maori particularly, however, was just the same 
regardless. Irrespective of the motive, Pope’s Code was instrumental in ushering English 
into many Maori communities where its presence was otherwise faint, and in ensuring 
that the cultural orientation of Maori students across the country was firmly a 
British one. 

The Code also provided a secular alternative to the schools run by various Churches. 
This not only meant that the state would be obliged to pay for these schools, but also 
that elements such as curriculum, teaching standards, resources, operating hours, and 
various related rules and regulations could be standardised throughout the country, 
rather than the more ad hoc approach to education that had typified the mission 
schools prior to 1880. Pope’s Code became the blueprint for Maori education for at 
least two decades following its implementation, through marrying its author’s knowl- 
edge of paternalist concern for Maori society with the assimilationist intentions of the 
state, and similar preferences held by a portion of settler society. 
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